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we speak of as hurt and insulted by sin. Were it nothing
but a generalised notion, a figment of thought abstracted
from particular men, we could owe it no allegiance: a mere
shorthand formula of the epitomising intellect cannot be the
object of any duty. But the language becomes intelligible, if
we may regard the ideal of human nature as a distinct type
of thought in the Divine mind, communicated as a standard
of aspiration to ours. Presented thus, not as a private spoil
gleaned from the actual, but as a Divine datum revealed
from the possible, it stands invested with the personal
authority of the Supreme Holiness; and behind the august
image of a perfect and harmonious manhood is secretly felt,
if not openly seen, the infinite Inspirer of all harmony and
good. Whatever power there is in the words ' humanity,'
c society,' c nation/ to move our reverence and affection, is
due to their being not mere abstractions to our minds, but
symbols of concrete semi-personal realities, not larger only
but higher than ourselves, and containing the hidden
presence and authority of the revealer of all law. No other
reason can be given why the whole should be obeyed by the
part: for, more comprehensive scope is so far from carrying
with it greater moral weight, that the order is usually the
reverse: the animal attributes do not give the law to human
nature, though found in it and spreading far beyond it: it is
the essence found in the fewest that wields Divine superi-
ority over natures wider but less intense. Be it remembered
therefore that, when the right of the whole over the part is
set up, it is not any relation of size that is meant, but the
i elation between the ideal of a Kind and the actual of an in-
dividual That ideal, far from being identified with the
average mass of the race, may be rarely even approached,
and presented only in one or none; but as a potential uni-
versality and Divine limit of tendency, it recommends itself
to us as a general type, and is called * the whole.' In this
sense, it falls back into the Divine nature, and its * authority *
coalesces with that which we have already traced. That
authority then is not subjective, but objective; not vested